CANADA
French-Canadian people and given them a unique unity and
strength. This people is perhaps the most sturdily Canadian
and conservative in the Dominion.
The characteristics of the British stock are those of modern
America or modern Britain. When the English-speaking
Canadian looks abroad, he looks to London or to New York;
the French-Canadian looks more perhaps to Rome than to
either, but almost more to London than to Paris. The
English-Canadian looks to the State for welfare, the French-
Canadian to the Church. The English-speaking tend to be
Scotch liberals, the French ultramontane conservatives:
the kilt and the cassock flutter through the pages of Canadian
history.
Each race feels in the other some measure of rivalry if not
of menace to its individuality and integrity; bitter quarrels
at times flare into flame. The question of French language
and religious instruction in the provincial educational systems
of predominantly English-speaking provinces was a deep
political issue for fifty years. The enforcement of conscrip-
tion by the English majority upon the French minority in
the last war shaped the structure of the political parties for
a generation and created a solid Quebec bloc of Liberals in
the House of Commons.
The races live side by side but have not merged. They
nourish their own language and individuality in their own
clubs, societies, holidays, churches, business houses, and
political associations. There is little inter-marriage. The
school systems are Provincial and the French education is
largely clerical, the English largely lay. There are two differ-
ent and almost hostile interpretations of Canadian history.
But there is growing, against all barriers, a common view of
Canada's future which statesmanship and the dark challenge
of this war may help to nourish. In the past the two peoples,
in Siegfried's terms, may have shared only a 'modus vivendi
without cordiality', but the idea of Canadian nationhood, the
striving for unity rather than uniformity, the recognition of
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